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1886-1895                   CHAPTER II
FROM THE EIGHTIES TO THE NINETIES
THOUGH the reader of this book is assumed to be familiar with the general course of British domestic history up to the year 1886, a brief outline of the principal events in the immediately preceding years may help to the understanding of what follows. The classic Conservative Administration of Lord Beaconsfield had passed from the scene in 1880 when Mr. Gladstone returned to power to form his second Government. The life of that Government was a troubled one from beginning to end. South Africa, Egypt, India, Russia, and Ireland (the rise of Parnell, the Phoenix Park murders, the land question, Irish obstruction in Parliament) all presented it with problems of the greatest difficulty, and on some of them the group of able men composing the Cabinet held differing views, wnich led to dilatory or indecisive action. Its permanent legacy in foreign affairs was the occupation of Egypt, but that was marred at the time by the mishandling of the Sudan question, and the failure to relieve Gordon. In domestic affairs its chief achievement was the enfranchisement of the labourer, but on many other matters it was greatly divided between its Whig section under Lord Harrington (afterwards Duke of Devonshire) and its Radical section under Mr. Joseph Chamberlain; and in June, 1885, it came to an abrupt end, nominally on the defeat of an item in its Budget, but in reality through the dissensions of its members. Lord Salisbury succeeded as Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, with a stop-gap Government which carried on until its defeat in the new Parliament in the following January, and the next few months were mainly occupied with the General Election which took place in November. The chief feature of this was Mr. Chamberlain's campaign with his " Unauthorized Programme " which seemed to open up a new era of advanced politics, and jps joyfully welcomed both by the newly enfranchised labourer who was promised
H II was now on the throne, and within a few months it became clear that there was no room in the German State for an old and illustrious statesman wielding a unique authority, and an impetuous young man claiming to be supreme and panting to take the direction of affairs into hisnd fiery gestures, lathe end Boulanger turned out to be only a flashy adventurerave been fatal to the German policy of uniting ttte Three Emperors for the isolation of France, fn England, Mr. Gladstone raised his powerful voice against the policy of bolstering up Turkey and perpetuating Turkish misrule for the convenience of Great Britain and Austria, and his agitation in the end proved fatal to the Government of Lord Beaconsfield which had adopted that policy. But this was two years after the event. Had Mr. Gladstone prevailed at the time arxd induced the Powers to co-operate in setting up a tolerable Government for the Christian subjects of the Turk, the whole
